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The attention of the reader is respectfully solicited to the fol- 
lowing Prefatory Remarks to the Episcopal Lectures Anticipated. 
If any have failed fully to understand the object of the Author, it 
is hoped that these remarks will assist them, as they proceed,—and 
not only as they proceed, but also, that, after having read these 
explanatory observations a re-perusal of preceding Lectures will be 
rescrted to as the certain means of removing all doubts and seem- 


ing obscurities.—Epiror. 
PREFATORY REMARKS 
TO « EPISCOPAL LECTURES—AnyrticipaTep.” 
By the Auruor. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


Dear Sir,—I have sent you, by our mutual friend, the last 
three numbers of ‘‘ Eptscopan LecrurEs—ANTICIPATED.”’ 
These essays will doubtless require some preface, as they must 
needs appear to you of a singular, if not doubtful character. I 
commenced them without any suspicion of the result on my 
own mind. My views of principles were simple, and, as I 
thought, clear and perspicuous ; but, | had scarcely begun to re- 
duce them to paper before I found myself in a condition I had 
never before conceived of ; and, the consequence is, that I have 
written hardly one sentence in the manner | anticipated. The 
end I had in view, was to guard young Preachers against en- 
thusiasm, while they were maintaining and defending experi- 
mental religion. Little did I imagine, that in attempting this, 
I should myself become an enthusiast; or, that my own mind 
would, at almost every turn, be transported from the sober de- 
tails of an elementary essay, into, an exstacy which cannot be 
intelligibly expressed without diverting the attention from first 
principles. Such, however, has been the fact. I have had 
constantly to labor and struggle against the transports of feel- 
ing and a dazzling train of ideas and brilliant fancies ; against 
flattering hopes and depressing fears. Is it possible, I have 
said to myself, that the truth of experimental religion 1s as 
demonstrable as that of gravity ; and that it should be reserved 
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for these essays to suggest this fact to the religious public ?— 
Impossible, I would say ; this is too good to be true. 1 must 
be the dupe of my own delusions—and yet it is so—it must be 
so—lI see it now plainer than ever—yes, it is plain—it is de- 
monstrated. Is it possible ; am Iin my sober senses? Why, 
then, our doctrine of experience will become as general as the 
doctrine of gravity. Mankind will have no more doubt otf the 
possible influence of the spirit of grace and truth upon the heart 
and mind, than they have of the truth of Astronomy. The 
mystery of metaphysics and spiritual allegory will no longer 
perplex and bewilder the understandings or the language of 
men. Here is data upon which experimental religion may 
be treated scientifically and by fairexperiment. No, this can- 
not be! I am too sanguine—it is presumptuous to suppose that 
these hastily written essays, which would require more years 
to have made them tolerable, than it has taken days to con, pose 
them, can effect a revolution in religious opinions which cannot 
fail to convert the judgment of philosophers to Christianity — 
convince sceptics themseives that experimental religion is not 
enthusiasm. In short, the state of my mind would have re- 
minded you of Democritus of Abdera, as related by Hippo- 
crates, when he was sent to see if he was not deranged. ‘: He 
found him with his books on each side of him, one on his knee, 
a pencil in his hand, and several animals which he had been 
dissecting lying beiore him; his countenance was thoughtiul ; 
he laughed at times; at times he shook his head, mused for a 
while, and then wrote ; then rose up and walked, inspected the 
animals, sat down and wrote again. ‘The subject which thus 
deeply occupied his attention was madness, &c. &c.’’ Never 
before were my views and feelings so expanded and elevated, 
and as I have already intimated, if the theory I have offered 
did noi lead to consequences so vast, | know not that 1 should 
have any doubt ofits truth. In offering these Lectures to you 
for publication, - feel not a little perplexed with a new train of 
fears. Will not the appearance of such hazardous speculations 
jeopardize the reputation of your work, and the primary object 
it aims toefiect? if so, then will it be untimely indeed. On 
the other hand, if the subject will bear criticism, I wish your 
Repository to have the credit of being the vehicle of communi- 
cation to the public. In this I submit to your judgment ; but, 
do not forget to advertize your readers, that the subjects are 
not now offered to make proselytes, but for consideration. 
EPISCOPIUS. 
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EPISCOPAL LECTURES—AnriciparTep. 
No. IV, 


In the preceding Lecture, I stated that there is a difference 
betwixt strength and rules of action. The remarks which I 
added, seemed to me to be necessary, as a kind of introduction 
to an investigation of the subject of volition. I shall barely 
notice, in passing, that I am not wholly unacquainted with the 
metaphysical manner in which this subject has been treated, 
but that as [ am not aware of any great practical advantage which 
has been derived from that method, I shall not interfere with 
it. Men of all opinions agree, I believe, in admitting that the 
human will isa finite attribute. I shall consider it in regard to 
things within us, rather than those without us. For, it is 
chiefly in regard to things within us, that it is connected with 
moral and intellectual subjects. Over things without us, the 
will has no direct agency. We alone are inherently conscious 
of our own acts of volition. The operations of the heart and 
of the mind are enhanced in value, in proportion as they can 
be brought under the control of our volition; but, it must be 
known to every body, how difficult it is to think and feel at will, 
and how little merit is ascribed to those who can accommodate 
the expressions and signs of thoughts and feelings to circum- 
stances in the absence of the thoughts and feelings themselves. 
The will is assisted to obtain control over the faculties, by 
means, in some respects, mechanical. I have shown, in my 
former Lectures, that the strength of our physical organs is in- 
fluenced by excitement, or stimulus; and, that moral, as well 
as physical causes, may operate as excitors, and to these, we 
might have added motives, as it is beyond all doubt that mo- 
tives, even when most spiritual, do powerfully strengthen us 
to think and feel. By the rules of action, in regard to things 
within us, the will is aided; or the hindering causes re- 
moved, 

There is a time when no man can will to keep awake; or, 
to wake from sleep. ihe same may be said of the appetites, 
and of diseases at certain crisis; the will loses all control over 
them. 

We are now prepared to bring into view the subject of se- 
eondary causes ; which, on account of the still lingering preju- 
dices against the admission of them into any system conuected 
with religion, require to be touched with a cautious hand.— 
We need not now stop to enquire whether the will can make 
any resistance to grace; for, we are speaking of the influence 
ef human yolition over the springs of our own actions. Can 
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the will, by secondary causes, exert any additional influence 
over the human faculties? May not the affirmative of this 
question be illustrated by a reference to a lever? If this me- 
chanical instrument is too weak, a stronger one must be sub- 
stituted ; but, though it may be sufficiently strong, a knowledge 
of the principles upon which it acts is necessary to its use.— 
Thought, says Wesley, is the production of spirit operating 
upon certain keys, or bodily organs; these keys or organs, 
like a lever, may be too weak to obey the, will, and like the 
lever, they can only be acted upon with effect by certain rules. 
In this comparison, the difference betwixt strength and princi- 
ciple of action is evident ; and is not the importance of secon- 
dary causes equally so? The maxim (which by the by falls 
short of the truth) “‘ contrivance is as good as work,” origina- 
ted, no doubt, in this distinction ; and, also, the more recon- 
dite one, knowledge is power ; that is, can invent or discover 
power. We can only employ power when we understand its 
principle, or wherein it exists. Knowledge adds nothing to the 
size and strength of a lever; and, its size and strength adds 
nothing to our knowledge of its mechanical operation. If the 
weakness of our bodily organs were like sleep, it would be 
harmless; but, unfortunately, it is often accompanied with an 
exquisite torture of feeling, and especially, when it proceeds 
from the fatigue of the mental and moral faculties, or from in- 
temperance. ‘Sleep is sweet to a labouring man, whether he 
eat little or much.”’ Not so to him whose strength is exhaust- 
ed by the labours of the heart, or the head. Thus may we 
increase in sorrow as we increase in wisdom ; and much study 
become a weariness to the flesh. It is a fearful state when the 
feelings and the thoughts get so far beyond the controul of the 
will and of their antidote sleep, that we can neither endure 
them nor remedy them 

We ought never, my brethren, to conceal from ourselves the 
fact, that our studies and labours expose the most temperate of 
us to a temptation to have recourse to artificial stimuli. No 
age, nor country, nor denomination, has been free from the re- 
proach and shame of drunken Priests, or Preachers. The fatal 
remedy of intoxication, which is not only worse than the dis- 
ease it is intended to cure, but infinitely augments it, must ut- 
terly disqualify us for the work of the Ministry ; as, it is one 
of those peculiar excitements which, with few exceptions, pro- 
duces trains of thought and feeling at variance with piety, and 
beyond the control of the will. The love of wine is, perhaps, 
in no instance portrayed in fairer colors, and in its less mis- 
chievous effects, than by the ancient Greek poet Anacreon, and 
the Roman Horace. Now, if it were possible for a Preacher 
to owe as much to this excitement, as those poets felt, or fergn- 
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ed they did feel, and at the same time to be as chaste as Chris- 
tians, still, there would be cause for St. Paul’s precept, *‘ Be 
not drunk with wine, but be filled with the spirit.”? For the 
meaning of their fine jingle of words about the inspiration of 
their muse, simply and plainly taken, is, that they could not 


make verses unless they were tipsey. See the fatality from 


which neither Poets nor Preachers can escape ; he who can 
make good verses, or good sermons, when he is intoxicated, 

cannot make them equally good, when he is sober! Whata 
dilemma for the Preacher ! he requires his wine, or his whiskey, 
to pray and preach, and makes the quantity of the one, the stand- 
ard for the quality of the other! Can such an Evangelist save 
both himself and those who hear him? Will it not rather be 
a miracle of mercy if he does either? Lowness of spirits, or 
hypocondria, may be produced, and, of course, aggravated by 
sedentary habits and unseasonable hours of study. Let us, 
therefore, remember the proverb, ‘‘ Preventives are better 
than remedies.” Resolution is no cure for debility. Strain- 
ing to think or fee] when our strength fails, 1 is of little account. 

As our strength is almost constantly varying, much advantage 
may be gained by availing ourselves of its increasing scale.— 
The strength of our faculties cannot be calculated as the strength 
of a machine, and it therefore follows, that we cannot foreknow 
the precise extent to which volition may operate. The effects 
of habit give rise to a very marked distinction between the 
control of the will over things within us and without us. It 
is this distinction which lays the foundation for the virtue of 
perseverance in our attempts to overcome difficulties in our- 
selves. When a resistance is to be overcome by mechanical 
power, one fair experiment may decide the case, as far as the 
same machine is concerned ; as habit or repetition adds nothing 
to a mechanical agent. It is the vital organ, which practice 
makes perfect. All the senses are susceptible of this kind of 
improvement. 

It is not with our natural and diffused, but with our stimu- 
lated and concentrated strength by which we can think and feel 
in a degree sufficient to communicate our ideas and feelings to 
our hearers. This, indeed, is no exception to the general laws 
of human action. Laziness is found to be the absence of ex- 
citement; for, except in certain cases of morbid or diseased 
action, if lazy persons can be, by any means, roused to exert 
themselves, they are found to be well able to labor. It is no 
uncommon thing for the same person to he lazy in one pursuit 
and industrious in another; slow to work and quick to play ; 
capricious and unsteady ; doing every thing by fits and starts. 
In all these cases, may not the presence or absence of excited 
strength be presumed upon, rather than an incomprehensible 
variation of natural strength ° 
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The reason, perhaps, why natural and stimulated strength: 
are often confounded, may be owing, in part, to an opinion, 
that no stimulus can operate upon us without our consciousness 
of its existence. . But is not this one of the cases which falls in 
with the maxim, ‘‘ Use is second nature.”’? Industry, or the 
love of labor, may become habitual to us, and in proportion as 
it does become so, our consciousness of it will be diminished. 
{ am inclined to think, that the advocates for religious experi- 
ence, have laid too much stress upon habitual consciousness ; 
not, perhaps, sufficiently attending to the fact, that almost all 
the habits of our lives are, in a great measure, imperceptible to 
ourselves, unless they are suspended or deranged. What a 
small number of their texts and sermons are remembered by 
those who are in the daily habit of preaching! I should be 
disposed to state the case thus: Religious experience is a sub- 
ject of consciousness ; but, like almost all other subjects of a 
similar nature, the consciousness of it diminishes as our habits 
increase. May not ihe application of this principle remove 
some of the difficulty which has been felt in the text—‘‘ This 
is the love of God—that we keep his commandments?’ Not, 
surely, that they are identical acts in all respects, and in every 
instance. But, if we admit, that even the love of God, when 
steadily or habitually possessed, becomes more evident by its 
effects, than by consciousness, and this be the fact, then, this 
affection is analagous to human love or friendship, in this par- 
ticular. Whole days, we know, pass away without any cogni- 
zance being taken by us of our love to our friends, and yet our 
kindness towards them remains unabated ; but, should any cir- 
cumstance transpire to interrupt our habitual compliance with 
their wishes, our affections immediately become the subject of 
our most lively consciousness. I should like to know wheiher 
it is demonstrable, that the influence of volition over things 
within us, in all degrees, follows this law of proportional de- 
crease of consciousness, to increase of habit? for, it would set- 
tle our judgment respecting the state of the greatest and best 
of men. We who are so far below them, are at a loss to con- 
ceive how they can be humble; as we are prone to suspect 
that their pre-eminent abilities, and attainments in knowledge 
and virtue, must needs be the subjects of their habitual con- 
sciousness, and cannot conceive how they can thus know them, 
and not be proud of them! 

What I have called stimulated strength, in opposition to na- 
tural, and have supposed to be subject to the same laws o: habit 
and consciousness, may be proved by a variety of tests, and 
under various circumstances ; but, perhaps, it is still more evi- 
dent among the vicious than the virtuous. It is to the former, 
that the saying, ‘* he is out of his element,”’ is most frequently 
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applied, so evidently are they under the influence of their fa- 
vorite company or pursuits. The surprising displays of parts, 
among people of different professions, are found to be under 
circumstances and in situations most favorable to their peculiar 
excitement. When Cook, the actor, came to this country, he 
was old and much given to intemperance ; but, still ambitious 
of theatrical fame. ‘* His first appearance,’’ says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ was picturesque and proudly noble ; his head elevated : 


his step firm, and his eye beaming fire. I saw no vestige of 


the venerable grey-haired old gentleman I had been introduced 
to at the coffee house; and the utmost effort of imagination 


could not have reconciled the figure | now saw with that of 


imbecility and intemperance.’”” How great must have been 


the degree of stimulated strength which could transform an 
intemperate old man, so as to delude the senses and the imagi- 
nation of one who was behind the curtain. ‘The stage stimu- 
lates the actor ; the bar the lawyer ; the camp the soldier ; and 


so of others. Is the pulpit then to stimulate the Preacher? It 


the presence of a thousand hearers can give tone and vigor to 
his system, will he feel no vanity, no desire to please this 
multitude to whom he is so much indebted? A Presbyterian 
Divine once remarked to me, that he thought he could per- 
ceive, from reading his journal, that Mr. Whitefield’s ‘+ great- 
est times’? were in his greatest congregations. We we! carry 
these suspicions too far. The oratorical maxim is, -* No’ man 
can be eloquent without a multitude to hear him.”’ Some- 
where between the extremes of speaking alone, and in the 
presence of an overwhelming multitude, there must needs be 
a medium in which we find the most suitable measure of ex- 
citement from the presence of our audience. 

Poets may drink wine—lawyers may inveigh against their 
antagonists ; and a thousand artifices may be. resorted to by 
others, which would be unlawful to a Preacher. Neither 
pride, nor vain-glory, nor the love of praise or fame, nor the 
love of money, nor violent party-spirit, nor envy, nor hatred, 
nor railing or invective, can minister suitable kind of excite- 
ment for our ministry. And hence we learn the ‘ruth and 
the importance of our Saviour’s saying, ‘* Without me ye can 
do nothing ;”’ our strength must be stimulated by the truths 
and graces of the Gospel. Our’s must be the strength of faith, 
and hope, and love, and humility, and meekness, “and gentle- 
ness, and forbearance, and long suffering, &c. &c. 

Religious and ministerial excellence are connected with 
steady and habitual vigor of the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, and their subserviency to the control of our wills. 

The general law, of like begets like, is no where of greater 
importance in theory, than in a system of moral causes and 
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effects. It is not equality of original genius, or of education, 
or of literary and oratorical habits, which would fit two differ- 
ent men equally well for the pulpit. I repeat, my brethren, 
our adorable Master’s maxim, ‘‘ without me ye ean do noth- 
ing.”’? Jesus Christ must be all and in all to us, or we shall be 
nobody to Him. His word, His grace, and the mind that was 
in Him, must be in us also. When neither the spirit nor the 
truth of the Gospel can stimulate us, we shall have no business 
in the pulpit. We may, indeed, be strong, but it will be to 
do mischief. Let us beware of the unholy inspiration of pas- 
sions and prejudices. EPISCOPIUS. 





LETTERS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
INSCRIBED TO THE REV. WILLIAM M’KENDREE. 


LETTER III. 


Reverend Sir, 
In my last, I sketched a general outline of the Constitution 


and Government of the Church of Christ, for the first three cen- 
turies; so different from what many may suppose it to have 
been during that period, that it would not surprize me, if some 
were to consider it a carricature, rather than an exact likeness. 
But, I trust I have sufficiently established the propositions I 
laid down ; and, I assure you, it was possible to encrease their 
number, and greatly multiply their proofs. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that I maintain, that the government of every 
Church continued invariably the same, and that there were no 
alterations made in any of them, from the first century to the 
third. I assert no such thing. I know there were some 
changes, gradual in their introduction, and minor in their cha- 
racter, compared with what the Churches experienced in subse- 
quent periods. Although, in the judgment of some, it Would 
be well worth the closest attention and the deepest research, 
to investigate this subject, and point out the causes to which 
they are chiefly to be attributed, and the means by which they 
were effected ; yet this would be to undertake what I have nei- 
ther leisure nor ability to pursue. It would be a departure, 
also, from my plan, and no doubt would subject my statements 
and conjectures to endless contradictions and criticisms. If, 
indeed, to mark out with precision and impartiality, the causes 
which led to these various changes, the instrument which con- 
tributed thereto, and the agents by whom they were promoted 
and established, would be a desideratum in Church history, it 
would be very difficult of execution. And, after all the labor 
and pains that might be bestowed upon the subject, what would 
it be but a history of the intrigue and corruption which, at 
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a very early period, began to show themselves in the Church 
of God, and which extended their influence, and encreased 
their vigor, as the Church extended its limits, and advanced in 
years. That I may not be considered as passing it over with 
out taking any notice of it whatever, I shall hazard an opinion, 
that it was owing to the power of the Presiding Presbyter, or 
Bishop, being unrestricted by any positive and direct statute, 
as one cause, and to the prevalence and spread of Christianity 
as another, that all those changes which took place in the 
Church, for the first three hundred years, are to be attributed. 
How awfully grand, under any circumstances, is religion, if 
we consider it as the Most High, speaking to man, or by His 
Spirit, dwelling in him; and how august and venerable is the 
man, who, like Enoch, walks with God—or becomes, in His 
hand, the highly honored instrument of salvation, to any of the 
human family. But, how much more sublime must religion 
have been, in the eyes of the primitive Christians, when they 
saw it introduced and established by miracles ; and, notwith- 
standing all the hostility and opposition of persecutors, achicy- 
ing fresh victories and making new conquests. Every thing 
connected with the station and duty of the Presiding Presbyter, 
especially, was calculated to prepossess, to fascinate, or awe 
the public mind. Whether we consider him as possessing the 
wisdom, the piety, and the experience of one capable of filling 
his exalted station—leading the van of the noble army of mar- 
tyrs, and sustaining in his own person the brunt of the battle, 
or peaceably and unostentatiously performing the various acts of 
devotion, free from the dangers of persecution, and the terrors 
of ‘* garments rolled in blood’’—consulting with his brethren 
and colleagues respecting their proportion of labor—or, dispens- 
ing to the indigent and needy the Church’s alms, he was alike 
the object of admiration and respect. The homage which man- 
kind has ever been inclined to pay the Ministers of Religion, 
has bordered on devotion. (Acts. 10, ch. 25, v.—I14th ch. 
14th v.—268th ch. 6th v. Rey.—19th ch. 10th v.) And the 
temptations which were hereby afforded to the aspiring mind, 
in the absence of all positive statute limiting the power of the 
Bishop, and preventing the abuse of his prerogatives, were too 
many and too strong to be resisted, by one loving to have the pre- 
eminence. To this weakness of human nature, on the part of 
some to give and others to take what exclusively belongs to Je- 
hovah, may be attributed, without any forced or unnatural ap- 
plication, the slow, the gradual, and repeated changes which 
were made in the government and discipline of the early 
Churches. It would be a wonder, indeed, passing belief, after 
the Spirit of Prophecy had predicted the fact, (Acts. 20th ch. 
30th vy.) if there were none of the host of Presbyters of the 
Gg 
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primitive Churches, who, either from weakness or corruption, 
would conceive it to be their interest to flatter their Bishops ; 

and, it would be equally strange, if there were none among all 
those Bishops, who presided in their respective churches for 
the same period, whose heads were not intoxicated, or hearts 
debased with the incense of adulation and praise. Here, 
then, we may discover a certain and obvious cause of the ag- 
erandisement of the Bishop, at the expense of the presbyters, 
his equals, and the commencement of that assumption of power 
and exercise of prerogative ; undefined and unrestricted by 
express law, which, availing itself of every favourable circum- 
stance, advanced itself to that plenitude of power which made 
even Kings and Emper ors bow to its high command, and was 


not satisfied when it had elevated itself to the highest seat of 
wordly grandeur, until at length it sat down in the temple of 


God, as God, showing itself to be God. 
T he rapid spread of the gospel has been repeatedly advanced 

by Christian Writers, as an argument of its Divinity and Truth. 
And this, perhaps, may have reference, rather to its introduc- 

tion into new places, than to such a great multitude embracing 
its doctrines and conforming to its preceptsin any one place, so 
as to render it necessary for them to meet in different houses 
for worship. Sir Peter King aflirms, that the four greatest 
diocesses, or churches, viz. Antioch,“Rome, Carthage, and 
Alexandria, nevér*branched out into several particular congre- 

gations during the whole period of three hundred years, (King. 
p- 31,) except Alexandria. ‘‘ As for Alexandria, though the 
numbers of the christians therein were not so many, but that 
in the middle of the fourth century they could all, or at least 
most of them, meet together in one place, as I might evince 
from the writings of Athanasius, were it not beyond my pre- 
seribed time; yet, in the third century, they had divided 
themselves into several distinct and separate congregations, 
which were all subjected to one Bishop, as is clearly enough 
asserted by Dionysius, Bishop of this Church, who mentions 
the distinct congregations in the extremest suburbs of the 
city. The reason whereof seems to be this: those members 
of this Bishoprick, who lived in the remotest parts of it, finding 
it incommodius and troublesome every Lord’s day, Saturday, 
Wednesday and Friday, (on which days they always assem- 
bled) to go to their one usual meeting-place, which was very 
far frém their own homes; and, withal, being unwilling to 
divide themselves from their old Church and Bishop, lest they 
should seem guilty of the detestable sin of schism, desired 
their proper Bishop to give them leave for their conveniency 
sake to erect near their own habitations a chapel of ease, which 
should be a daughter-chureh to the Bishop’s under his jurisdic- 
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tion, and guided by a presbyter of his commission and ap- 
pointment, whereat they would usually meet, though, on some 
solemn occasions, they would still assemble in one church with 
their one bishop.’? Here, then, is the first instance which 
this writer has been able to find of a Bishop having more con- 
gregations than one under his jurisdiction; and, yet these are 
considered parts of the same Church, and not as independent 
Churches. 

The changes which took place in the government of the 
Churches, connected with the spread of Christianity, may be 
considered in the following light and order : 

1. The first period of Church government, says Stillingfleet, 
observable in the primitive Church, was when Churches were 
the same with Christians in whole Cities, or when Churches 
and Cities were of the same extent;’’ (Irenicum, p. 348,) 
which is what I have demonstrated in my last letter. 

2. The next step observable, was, ‘* when several Churches, 
lying together in the same province, did associate with one 
another.’’? This association had its origin among the Grecks, 
and arose from the practice observed by the Bishops of the 
different Churches corresponding with one another with a view 
to preserve intercourse and harmony; and, consulting one 
another on all matters of importance to the Churches pros- 
perity. 

‘‘ During a great part of this (the second) century, the 
Christian Churches were independent on each other ; nor were 
they joined together by association, confederacy, or any other 
bonds, but those of charity. Each Christian assembly was a 
little state governed by its own laws, which were either enact- 
ed, or, at least, approved by the Society. But, in process ol 
time, all the Christian Churches of a province were formed 
into one iarge ecclesiastical body, which, like confederate 
states, assembled at certain times, in order to deliberate about 
the common interests of the whole. ‘This institution had its 
origin among the Greeks, with whom nothing was more com- 
mon than this confederacy of independent states, and the regu- 
lar assemblies which met in consequence thereof, at fixed 
times, and were composed of the deputies of each respective 
state. But these ecclesiastical associations were not long con- 
fined to the Greeks ; their great utility was no sooner perceived 
than they became universal, and were formed in all places 
where the gospel had been planted. To these assemblies, in 
which the deputies or commissioners of several Churches con- 
sulted together, the name of synods was appropriated by the 
Greeks, and that of councils by the Latins ; and the Jaws that 
were enacted in these general meetings, were called canons 


i, e@. rules. ‘ 
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These councils, of which we find not the smallest trace be- 
fore the middle of this century, changed the whole face of the 
Church, and gave ita new form; for, by them the ancient pri- 
vileges of the people were considerably diminished, and thé 
power and authority of the Bishop greatly augmented. The 
humility, indeed, and prudence of these pious prelates prevent- 
ed their assuming, all at once, the power with which they were 
afterwards invested. At their first appearance in these general 
councils, they acknowledged that they were no more than the 
delegates of their respective Churches, and that they acted in 
the name, and by the appointment of their people. But they 
soon changed this humble tone, imperceptibly extended the 
limits of their authority, turned their influence into dominion, 
and their counsels into laws; and, openly asserted, at length, 
that Curist had empowered them to prescribe to his people 
authoritative rules of faith and manners.’? (Mosh. vol. 1, 

. 174. 

: 3. A third thing, which contributed to change the govern- 
ment, was the artful parallel which was drawn between the 
Christian Ministers and the Jewish Priesthood ; contributing 
equally with what went before, to increase the power of the 
Clergy, and to establish a greater difference between the Chris- 
tian pastor and his flock, than the genius of the gospel seems to 
admit.’ ‘* The Christian doctors had the good fortune to per- 
suade the people that the ministers of the Christian Church 
succeeded to the characters, rights, and privileges of the Jewish 
Priesthood ; and, this persuasion was a new source both of 
honours and profit to the sacred order. Accordingly, the 
Bishops considered themselves as invested with a rank and 
character similar to those of the high priest among the Jews, 
while the presbyters represented the priests, and the deacons 
the Levites. It is, indeed, highly probable, that they who 
first introduced this absurd comparison of offices so entirely 
distinct, did it rather through ignorance and error, than through 
artifice and design. The notion, however, once introduced, 
produced its natural effects ; and these effects were pernicious.” 
(Mosh. vol. 1. p. 176.) 

I think it probable that this absurd comparison being receiv- 
ed by the multitude, originated the idea, that the Bishop 
ought to have an ordination conferred on him, beside the 
ordination he received when he was made a Presbyter ; though 
it is very probable that it was some time after this parallel was 
instituted, before a bishop was thus ordained. 

4. A fourth thing, which tended to increase the power of 
the Clergy, was the creation of a new order of ecclesiastics. — 
When these Bishops assembled together for mutual counsel, 
there was a necessity of some order being observed among 
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them ; and as they were all of equal authority in their several 
Churches, some way must be devised to moderate the affairs 
of the council. It was, therefore, determined, that he who 
was the Bishop of the Metropolis should have the honour of 
Metropolitan among the Bishops. Thence, when any cities 
were raised by the Emperor to the honour of a Metropolis, 
their Bishop became a Metropolitan. (Irenicum, p. 346.) 

Above the Metropolitan was another order of ecclesiastics, 
‘¢ who were appointed in different parts of the world, as heads 
of the Church, and whose office it was to preserve the consist- 
ence and union of that immense body, whose members were 
so widely dispersed throughout the nations. Such was the 
nature and office of the Patriarchs, among whom, at length, 
ambition being arrived at its most insolent period, formed a 
new dignity, investing the Bishop of Rome, and his successors 
with the title and authority of prince of the patriarchs.””— 
(Mosh. vol. 1, p. 176.) 

5. **Such was the Hierarchy, such the government of the 
Church, during the three first centuries. But in the fourth and 
following ages, great alterations were made in both, the Church 
adapting her government to that of the state, namely, the new 
form of government introduced by Constantine, who had set- 
tled her in peace, and taken the priesthood into his immediate 
protection. For, it was in his reign that the titles of Patri. 
archs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, had any authority or privi- 
leges annexed to them. That this conformity between the 
civil and ecclesiastical polity may appear more plainly, I shall 
premise a succinct account of the former, as established by Con- 
stantine, throughout the Empire. That prince divided the 
whole Roman World, into four Prefectures, viz. the Hast— 
Iliricum—Gaui and Italy, which were governed by four pre- 
fects, called Profecti Protorio. Till his time, the whole em- 
pire was governed under the Emperors by two prefects only, 
as Zosimus informs us; and this division is supposed to have 
been made by Constantine, jealous of the too great power of 
those magistrates. Each prefecture was subdivided into seve- 
ral diocesses, and each diocess into several provinces. ‘Thus 
the prefecture of the East contained jive diocesses, viz: the 
East divided into ten provinces—ELgypt into six—Pontus 
into eleven—.4sia into ten—and 7’hrace into six. Under the 
prefecture of L//iricum, were two dioceses, Macedon consist- 
ing of eight provinces, and Dacia consisting of four. The 
prefecture of Gau/ comprised three diocesses—Gau/ made up 
of seventeen provinces—Spain of seven, and Bri/ain of five. 
The prefecture of Jtaly was divided into vicarages or lieutenan- 
cies ; the one of Rome, comprehending ten provinces, under 
the vicar of Rome, whence they were called suburhicarian 
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provinces; the other of Italy, containing seven provinces, 
governed by the vicar of Italy, who resided at Milan, whence 
they were simply called provinces ef Italy. Now, if we com- 
pare the civil polity thus described, with the ecclesiastical, we 
shall find them, in most places, answering each other, in every 
respect, and one bishop raised above the rest according to the 
rank that was given, by this new division, to the city in which 
he presided. ‘Thus the bishop of Rome enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of a Metropolitan with respect to the bishops of the pro- 
vinces, subject to the vicar of that city. In like manner, the 
bishop of Milan exercised the power and authority of a Metro- 
politan, over all the bishops under the vicar of Italy. However, 
the power of the Bishop of Rome far exceeded, within the 
bounds of his jurisdiction, that of other Metropolitans.””— 
(Bowers’s His. of the Popes, vol. 1. p. 104—106. 

We have now seen the change which was made in the go- 
vernment of the Church, in consequence of Constantine taking 
it and the priesthood under his immediate protection. The 
Clergy, being now freed from all apprehension of persecution, 
and being favoured by the temporal power, disregarded the 
rights of the people, and became insolent, indolent, and licen- 
tious. The suceess which attended them in the pursuit of one 
claim, encouraged them to set up, and pursue another ; and, 
the acquisition of the latter, always enlarged their ambitious 
views, and prompted them to pursue, with increasing avidity, 
whatever might present itself to their aspiring minds. To them, 
no project was too difficult—no object too remote. 

6th. Each ecclesiastic, in this way, improved on the plans of 
his predecessor, until another change took place in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century (606) no less remarkable than any 
of the former, when Bonitace III. obtained from the traitor 
and murderer Phocas, the famous rescript, settling the suprema- 
ey on the sce of Rome, in opposition to the claims of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, with whom, respecting which, a 
dispute had been maintained by the Bishop of Rome fora long 
time, with a great deal of warmth. 

‘¢ Yet, after all, the supremacy granted by Phocas was but 
a supremacy of order and dignity: It gave no new power to 
the Bishop of Rome, but only raised him above his colleagues, 
especially his rival, the patriarch of Constantinople ; and, made 
him, as some express it, the first among his equals. But his 
suecessors, thirsting after power, and scorning to hold their 
dignity by so precarious a tenure as the Emperor’s pleasure, 
which might hereafter revoke the decision of Phocas, and give 
the precedence in rank to Constantinople instead of Lome, 
began to disown the favour they: had received, to set up for 
themselves, and to claim the supremacy, as inherent by divine 
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right in their see, and derived from St. Peter as chief of the 
Aposiles, and head of the Church. Thus was the foun- 
dation of the supremacy changed, and wisely changed, accord- 
ing to the rules of human policy. The old foundation was no 
ways proportioned to the immense superstructure, which they 
now began to design; since they could claim but very little 
power, if any at all, in virtue of the Emperor’s grant. But the 
new foundation was capable of bearing whatever the most un- 
bounded and aspiring ambition could build on it. Besides, the 
Bishop of Rome could not challenge, by a rescript of the Roman 
Emperor, any superiority over the Churches, that had no de- 
pendence on the Roman Empire. Buta supremacy, inherent 
by divine right, in the papal dignity, raised him at once above 
all the Bishops of the Catholic Church. And what is very re- 
markable, of the one hundred and fourteen popes, between Bo- 
niface III. who laid the foundation of the papal grandeur, and 
Gregory VII. who raised it to the highest pitch, not one ever 
lost an inch of ground his predecessor had gained.’? (Bowers’s 
History of the Popes’ preface. ) 

8. It was in the year 751 Pepin (le Bref,) son of Charles 
Martel, ascended to the throne of France. Although he was 
mayor ‘of the palace, to Childeric II?. he was ambitious of ad- 
ding the title of King to the power he already enjoyed. He, 
therefore, proposed the question to Pope Zachary, whether he 
or Childeric, surnamed the ideot; was most worthy the throne. 
Zachary decided in favor of Pepin, and he, to recompence the 
service done him by the Pope, turned his arms against the 
Lombards, stripped them of the exarchate of Ravenna, and 
made a donation of that, and other considerable territories to 
the holy see, which were the first of its temporal possessions. 
Thus was the Bishop of Rome raised to the rank of a temporal 
prince. 

Charlemagne, son and successor to Pepin, in a few years 
after, not only confirmed to the holy see, the grants which had 


beeen made by his father, but added new donations to them, of 


several cities and provinces, which were not embraced in the 
grant of Pepin. Thus, by these grants, together with those 
which were afterwards made by others, did the power and au- 
thority of the pontiffs, in civil matters, arise, in a short time, 
to an enormous height. They were, however, frequently in- 
volved in contentions with the Imperial powers always mani- 
festing the greatest insolence to those who would not suceumb 
to their arrogant pretensions. Thus Henry IV. experienced 
the utmost extent of papal insolence from Gregory VII. being 
twice deposed and excommunicated by the haughty pontifi.— 
Frederick I. a prince of high spirit, after an indignant denial of 
the supremacy of Alexander ITI. anda refusal of the customary 
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homage, was compelled to kiss his feet, and appease his holi- 
ness by a large cession of territory. And Celistinus kicked 
the imperial crown off the head of Henry VI. while doing him 
homage on his knees. 
I am, Rev. Sir, &c. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


“THE CHURCH IS IN DANGER!” 


Very highly Important.—We have received a Letter from a 
source of intelligence almost equal to official, which, though it is 
not confidential, yet we are not authorised to publish it; but some 
items of information are of such vast importance that we lose no 
time in laying them in substance before our readers for the bene- 
fit of all concerned. A story, the writer says, has been some 
how gotten up, that those Preachers who are in favor of the ** Con- 
ciliation Plan,” or the suspended resolutions of the General Con- 
ference of 1820, are friendly to the plan of reform contained in, 
or advocaied by the Wesleyan Repository. And this the writer 
thinks, though he believes it to be false, is the greatest hinder- 
ance and is likely to prove a final one in the way of the harmony 
and peace of the Travelling Preachers who are divided in opini- 
on about the election of Presiding Elders. Our correspondent 
sincerely believes, and he has extensive means of information, 
that nine-tenths of the Preachers and People are opposed to the 
plan-of reformation contained in the Repository; and, yet if the 
Church is blown up, scattered and dispersed, as it respects its 
union, peace, and nsefulness ; it must be charged upon that mis- 
chievious publication, the Repository, and the aforesaid opinion 
of those who consider the electicn of Presiding Elders unconstitu- 
tional in regard to those of the opposite way of thinking. 

We have carefully and repeatedly read over the Wesleyan Re- 
pository, and we know of no other plan of reform in the Repesi- 
tory, but to give the whole of the Ministry and of the Church a 
representation in the G. Conference, or a voice in our ecclesias- 
tical legislature. We do not believe that any writer for the Repo- 
sitory or any of its friends, intend to dictate to the Representa- 
tives of the M. E. Church what they shall do, or leave undone ; 
they only contend that the Church and the Local Preachers have 
a right to be represented as well as the members of the Annual 
Conferences. Now if the information of our Letter writer 1s to 
be relied upon, one oftwo things must follow ; either those Preach- 
ers do not know what the contents of the W. Repository are, or 
they will have no fellowship with those of their travelling brethren 
who are friendly to Church representation. But the story which 
is gotten up, pretty plainly indicates that those who propagate it 
and believe it, are ignorant of the contents of the Repository; and 
that our correspondent has taken more of his information through 
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his ears than his eyes. It is only necessary for us to refer to the 
article contained ia the 2d. vol. entitled ‘* Warring in a triangle,” 
to show how free we are of any participation in this dangerous 
crisis to the final peace and harmony of T. Preachers. We theré 
express our belief that the two parties were so wide that they 
would not unite even to crush us, though we did not suppose either 
of them had any very good liking forus. ° 

It is true that the Repository has always advocated the cause 
of the election of Presiding Elders; but, it by no means follows that 
this regard to the liberty of others has been reciprocated, or that we 
really expected it. Onthe contrary we have deplored the fact, that 
not a few were only mindful of their own rights. Did the men 
who got up this story know that the principal writer who has en- 
tered the list against the Repository was one of the champions 
who contended in General Conference for the election of Presi- 
ding Elders? Did they know that this mischievious publication 
contained a series of letters from N. Snethen, advising the friends 
of representation &c. not to send agents to the General Confer- 
ence of 1824, in order that they might remain unbiassed &c. 
The presumption still is, we think, that the fears of our writer 
will be realized so far that the opposers of the Conciliation or 
suspended resolutions will not unite with its friends; but the 
cause will not be in the Wesleyan Repository; but ignorance of 
its contents. We have been grieved exceedingly to be obliged 
again and again to correct the misapprehensions even of those 
who have professed to read this mischievious publication, as it is 
called. 

We now take it upon ourselves in the name of the Editor and 
all the Writers and Friends of the Repository to address Travel- 
ling Preachers upon the momentous subject of their own union. 

Dear brethren, you disputed, you divided among yourselves 
without our instigation or privity. We came forward to advo- 
cate and defend our own rights and privileges according to the 
maxim, he who won’t help himself shall have help from nobody. 
It came in our way, it fell in with our views, to take part in favor 
of the election of Presiding Elders; but we made no bargain—we 
asked no favors for so doing ; and some who supported this ques- 
tion volunteered their service and employed their tongues and 
pens to put the Wesleyan Repository down, or to destroy it in 
its infancy. As we courted neither party, so have we not identi- 
fied ourselves with either party: we have spoken of you both on 
all occasions as an independent or a third party would speak. We 
have seen no reason, nor do we now see auy, why a Preacher may 
notoppose the. suspended resolutions and yet be in favor of the 
suffyage of the Church. The Presiding Elders are execative of- 
ficers and the representatives might perhap#see cause to leave 
their appointment in the present hands, or modify it, or place it 
under, some ‘arrangement entirely new, or abolish the office. 

Now, brethren, unite and agree among yourselves if you can $ 
bui in the name of mercy and truth spare us the blame of the be- 
ginning or the continuance of — We are innocent of 
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this thing. We sowed not those seeds of discord among you 

We have separated no chief friends. If you who are opposed 
to the Conciliation will acknowledge no Travelling Preacher as a 
brother who espouses the cause of Church representation, and if 
there be any who are disposed to make their peace with you by 
sacrificing the cause of the Church, we say let him do so; and 
we believe that all the friends of the Repository, if it were put to 
vote would empower its Editor to give him a certificate certify- 
ing his discharge in full of all obligations to us. O, if there be 
an American, native or naturalized, who can impose such mon- 
strous conditions or comply with them, we will wash our hands 
in innocency. _ ‘PRUE PRINCIPLES. 


NB. The danger is, that nine-tenths of the members of the 
Caurch and the Preachers shall be blown up, scattered, and dis- 
persed by the other tenth; and, that this blow-up, &c. is to be 
effected by a mischievious book which maintains that the best 
plan of reform is to make no laws or rules without the, consent 
of the majority of the whole of the Ministry and Membership ot 
the Church! T. P. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A Review of the Question in Controversy, relative to the 
Bishop’s power, in choosing the Presiding Elders, and 
stationing the Preachers. 


** A blot, that will be still a blot, in spite 

“ Of all that grave apologists can write ; 

“‘ And, though a Bishop, toil to cleanse the stain, 
‘* He wipes and scours the silver cup in vain.” 


In this controversy, there are, at least, two important ques 
tions—The first is, Whether a Bishop, or an Annual Conference, 
be the most suitable and proper to select and choose the Presid- 
ing Elders? The second is, Whether a Bishop, or a Committee, 
chosen by the Conferences, be the best qualified, and most pro- 
per, to arrange and fix the appointments of the Preachers to their 
respective circuits, stations, and districts? ; 

In those questions, there appear to be three distinct opinions— 
Some contend, that the sole and absolute power of choosing the 
Presiding Elders, and of stationing the Preachers, should be vest- 
ed, and continue in the Bishop; others, are of opinion, that the 
Conference shouldgchoose its own Presiding Elders, and that a 
committee, appointed by Conference, should station the Preach- 
ers; and, a third opinion is, that the Bishop should nominate, 
and the Conference choose, the Presiding Elders, out of his no- 
Mination, and that the Presiding Elders, so chosen, should be 2 
committee to assist the Bishop in stationing the Preachers.— 
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Upon this view and statement of the conflicting opinions, it may 
be proper, and, perhaps, a duty, to make some observations, by 
way of review, and submit them to the honest reflections, and 
candid consideration of those who are concerned or interested 
in the controverted questions. 

1. May we not fairly presume, that, in almost every Annual 
Conference, there are individual Preachers of talents, standing, 
and experience, who have as much knowledge of men and thing's 
as a Bishop, and, who have as good understanding, and as much 
amplitude of mind, with as much learning, observation, and in- 
formation ; and, also, as much integrity, pious zeal, and godly 
solicitude, for the salvation of men, the good of jheir brethren, 
and the prosperity of the Church ; and, who, of course, are as 
well qualified, with every necessary accomplishment, as a Bishop, 
to make as proper and judicious a choice of Presiding Elders, 
and to make as good and as acceptable an appointment of the 
Preachers, to their several circuits, stations, and districts? Pro- 
vided, however, that their opportunities have been the same, of 
equally knowing the Preachers and the people, and of being ac- 
quainted with the districts, the circuits, the stations, and with 
the peculiar circumstances of the different places, people and 
Preachers. But if their opportunities, for all this knowledge, 
&c. have been greater than those of a Bishop, then, by so much 
the more, are they the better prepared and qualified to make a 
jucicious selection of suitable men for Presiding Elders, and to 
station the Preachers more properly to their respective places. 

2. Let it be remembered, that it is a very common fact, that 
the Bishop is not within the bounds of some of the Annual Con- 
ferences, one month, perhaps not ten days, and sometimes not at 
all, in the course of one, two, or three years, and sometimes 
longer. Nevertheless, just at the sitting of the Conference he 
may appear, almost a stranger, yet, with all his prerogatives and 
powers, to choose the Presiding Elders, and to station the Preach- 
ers as he pleases, independent of any voice or legal control from 
the Conference. In such cases, let his talents and integrity be 
what they may, how is it possible for him to have the necessary 
and sufficient knowledge and information of the districts and cir- 
cuits, through which he seldom passes, or never passed 3 and of 
the people, the greater part of whom he seldom sees, or never 
saw, and can know but little, if any thing, about them or their 
affairs; and, of the Preachers, with whom he is but little ac- 
quainted, and scarcely knows, numbers of whom he never before 
saw. Under those circumstances, how can such a Bishop, so 
superficially acquainted with the premises, be well prepared, or 
duly qualified, to select the most proper and suitable men for 
Presiding F.lders, and properly to arrange and fix the appoint- 
ments of the Preachers to their several districts, circuits, and 
stations? It certainly must appear obvious to every reflecting, 
impartial mind, ‘that, in such cases, saydry individual Preach- 
ers of the Conference are, and must be, better qualified for this 
work, than a Bishop who is almost a stranger 3 for, they have been 
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constantly on the ground, within the bounds of the Conference, 
through the work, the districts, the circuits, the stations; and 
among the people, the Preachers, &c. making their observations, 
and obtaining information, with respect to facts and circumstan- 
ces. Not so with the Bishop ; he can know comparatively but 
little of the affairs; he must be almost entirely dependent on 
others for information, and, that, hastily and superficially given, 
with but a few days, perhaps, sometimes, not one day, to reflect 
upon it; and it is to be feared, that, the information he receives, 
is too often given partially, or interestedly, or under wrong in- 
fluences; if not by flattering time-servers—‘‘ I will serve you, if 
you will serve me”’—*‘I will be your ‘* eyes,”” your ** ears,”’ your 
«* mouth,” your hands feet, and head, or any thing else to serve 
you’ —“ flattering myself that you, as ‘overseer and over-ruler,”’ 
will, in return, see and rule to my promotion, advantage, benefit, 
or gratification, let others do as they may, or as theycan.”” The 
Bishop might say to his favorite Presiding Elders, “I put you 
into office, you are obligated and responsible to me, and not to 
the Conference, for your official conduct’”—and the Presiding 
Elder might reply, ‘‘ You are independent of the Conference, 
and I will Aear, and see, and speak for you, and for your preroga- 
tives, being only respensible to you; and as you favour me, I 
will support and endeavor to uphold your power.’’ No wonder 
that things should not always be right. - 

3. If individual Preachers, as above observed, with equal ta- 
lents, knowledge, and information, may be as well qualified as 
a Bishop; and if, with greater opportunities of knowing the 
Preachers, the people, the districts, the circuits, the facts and 
circumstances, they have acquired more knowledge and informa- 
tion of the premises, they may, by so much the more, be better 
qualified than a Bishop, to select and choose the Presiding El- 
ders, and to station the Preachers—then, how much more and 
better must the whole united knowledge, and information, and 
wisdom, of all the Preachers, collectively, in one body, qualify 
and enable the Conference to make a more judicious and proper 
choice, of suitable and acceptable men, to be their Presiding El- 
ders? And, also, to select and choose a judicious committee, of 
their best qualified men, to station the Preachers? Such a com- 
mittee, well acquainted with all the Preachers, and with their 
circumstances, and family concerns ; and with the districts, the 
circuits, the people, and the affairs and circumstances, generally, 
of the Church, within the bounds of the Conference, most cer- 
tainly, in the fitness and nature of things, would be much better 
qualified, and, in all reasonable probability, would make a more 
suitable, acceptable, and proper plan of appointments, in station- 
ing the Preachers, than a Bishop could do, who, comparatively, 
knows but little of the premises, the people, the Preachers, and 
the places: he having been generally absent the greater part of 
his time. 

4, We will take another view of this subject—It may be, as it 
has been, ata General Conference, a new Bishop is chosen—-and 
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he immediately goes forward to attend the annual conferences, 
where he never was before, perhaps he never had been at any 
time, within five hundred, ora thousand miles, or more, of any 
district or circuit, within the bounds of the conference. 

He is almost a perfect stranger tu every body there, excepting, 
perhaps, a few of the delegates at general conference, whom he 
might have seen, without getting acquainted with them. What 
does he know, or what can he know, in such acase, of the Preach- 
ers, or of the People, or of the Circuits, or of the Districts, or 
the Country, or of the circumstances and affairs of the Church, 
sufficiently to qualify him, independently of the voice of the 
Preachers, in conference assembled, to select or choose the most 
suitable men for Presiding Elders, or, without the aid and direc- 
tion of a committee, to appoint and station the Preachers, where, 
and as he pleases, to this, that, and the other place? What do 
reason and common sense say on this subject? And yet, never- 
theless, being a Bishop, he appears, and legally and ** constitu- 
tionally”? claims and exercises the sole and absolute power of 
choosing the Presiding Elders, and of stationing the Preachers, 
independently of any legal or authorised control, or check, or 
counsel, or advise, from the conference ; and, it may be, in defi- 
ance of the better knowledge, information, and judgment of the 
Preachers in conference ; and, at the risk of violence done to the 
opinion and feelings of his brethren, whose judgments assures 
them, that he has acted wrong: either for want of more know- 
ledge and information, or under the influence of private, confiden- 
tial, or improper counsel and advise. Can any one believe seri- 
ously, or argue honestly, that it is just, reasonable, or righteous, 
fora Bishop to be invested with such absolute power, over his 
brethren, as to give him an uncontrolled authority to appoint and 
station them where, and as he pleases ; and to choose and appoint 
whom he pleases, as Presiding Elders to rule over them; and, 
that, independently of any legal check or control, whatever, by 
the conference ? Is it possible to vindicate and justify such a 
system ? Res.) 

5. It may be supposed, that a humble, prudent, undesigning 
Bishop, in such cases, would of choice consult with, and be ad- 
vised, and, in some degree, at least, be governed by the counsel, 
the opinion, and the voice, or vote of the conference, in those 
weighty and important matters and questions, of choosing and 
appointing Presiding Elders, &c.; and that he would wish to 
have a judicious committee, to assist in stationing the Preachers. 
But, if he possesses the power, can it be expected that he will de- 
cline using it? And more especially, if, in his imagination, the 
declining to exercise the power, might be an infringement upon 
some supposed, or ideal constitutional prerogative of a Bishop ?— 
And, perhaps, he might be so tenaciously and ‘* conscientiously 
bound,’’ upon his constitutional principles, to maintain and uphold 
his Episcopal authority and power, that he would not consent for 
an annual conference, to have any thing tosay, or to do, in that, 
which, in his view, might be an infringement upon Ais constitulion- 
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al prerogatives. Even were a.general conference to pass resolu- 


‘tions, to make ita Jaw and a rule, that he should nominate a given 


number, and the annual conference should choose out of his nomi- 
nation; perhaps, he might plead, that he ‘* could not in con- 
seience,’’ and ** would not execute the resolutions,’’ even of a general 
conference, which tended to lessen his power, or the prerogatives 
of the Episcopacy, even in a very small degree. What, then, 
can an annual conference expect, from the courtesy, or yielding 
condescension of one, who might, in his conscience, and, by his 
constitutional authority and principles, be willingly and deter: minate- 
ly bound, not to yield his opinions, nor surrender his power, even 
to the authority of a general conference ? Alas! shall the rights 
and the privileges of the annual conferences, and the authority of 
the general conference, be prostrated in the dust, under the feet 
of Episcopal power and domination ? Will the general conference 
submit to be controlied, and hindered, from making laws, rules, 
and regulations, for the government of the Church, or suffer their 
proceedings and resolutions to be suspended, repeated, or made 
void and of no effect, under the influence of Episcopal dictation 
and power? Such kind of “ overseeing and overruling,” if pressed, 
persisted in, and contended for, will probably prove fatal to 
Episcopacy itself. Is the general conference to rule and govern 
the Bishops ; or, arethe Bishops to rule and govern the general 
conference ? Something must be done, explicitly, to settle those 
points ; otherwise, we may tremble and fear, for the peace and 
union of the connexion. The next general conference, as the 
supreme judicature of the connexion, is looked unto with confi- 
dent expectations, that it will legislate, independently of Episco- 
pal dictation or control, and do such things, and make such rules 
and regulations as will secure and perpetuate the peace, harmo- 

ny, and union of the Church. ‘To do this, the rights and privi- 
leges of the annual conferences, of the Preachers, both Travelling 
and. Local, and of the Members, must be regarded, and respect- 
ed, and secured. 

6. Finally, if the Ministers in the annual conferences are not 
capable er worthy of judging for themselves, and of choosing 
suitable men, (if there be any such among them) to rule over 
them, as Presiding Elders, and if there be not men among them 
who are sufficiently qualified or worthy to form a commit- 
tee, to assist in stationing the preachers—then, surely, there are 
none fit to be Presiding Elders, or to take the pastoral charge and 
oversight of circuits or stations, to govern the Societies, and to 
appoint leaders and other officers inthe Church, under their spe- 
cial charge and care, or, especially, to appoint committees to 
settle controversies, and to try their brethren of the laity and of 
the local ministry ; but, if there be men among them sufficiently 
qualified, both for Presiding Elders and for a committee of ap- 
pointment, and the conference is not worthy to be trusted with 
the indefeasible right and privilege of selecting and choosing 
them, for fear that the good cause, somehow, may be betrayed ; 
or, rather through fer that the bishop’s power ‘and authority 
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over them, may be, in some degree, diminished, or that he may 
be prevented, in some cases, from choosing his particular favo- 
rites, as Presiding Elders, or be hindered from stationing the 
Preachers exactly to suit himself, or to gratify his particular con- 
fidential counsellers and favorites; and, if the Preachers and con- 
ferences be thus reduced to so low an ebb with respect to talents, 
to judyment, to principle, to integrity, or to’ confidence, inde- 
pendence and freedom—then, why not, also, be deprived of 
cheosing delegates to the general conference, and, they, of choos- 
ing bishops, &c. &c.? Otherwise, why, not surrender every 
right, and leave it all to the Episcopacy, tochoose, to appoint, to 
direct, and dictate, in ail cases, who shall make laws, and what 
laws and rules shall be made, and who shall rule aud govern in 
every department ? Or, rather, why not give up the general con- 
ference, the annual conferences, kc. ? Or, finally, why not give 
up the whole business and concern to the Episcopacy, to make 
laws and rules, and to choose and appoint as they please, even 
their own successors, and to govern, direct, and dictate in all 
things, as absolute, independent, Overseers and Over-rulers ?— 
This would be overseeing, and overruling with a witness. 

The present writer, upon this subject, will not, now say, 
{though there may be much more justifiable occasion for it) 
what, he is credibly informed," certain onessaid in 1792, against 
Bishop Asbury’s power to station the Preachers in the memorable 
case of O’Kelly’s efforts combined with others, (among whom 
was W. M‘Kendree, the present senior Bishop in the Methodist 
Church, ) to reduce and limit the Bishop’s power, or divide and 
split the connexion. —** Tyranny, despotism, arbitrary stretch of 
power, &c.”” as we understand, were almost the wafch-words in 
1792—Who was it, that then said, in substance, if not verbatim, 
in opposition to Bishop Asbury’s power to appoint the Preachers, 
where, and ds he thought proper, without allowing:or granting 
them an appeal! from the Bishop, to the annual conference—* // 
“< is an insult to my understanding ; and such an arbitrary stretch of 
** power, so tyrannical, (or) despotic, that J cannot, (or) will not, sub- 
*¢ mit to it ?”’—Perhaps, some of the Elders, or some one of the 
Bishops, who were there, could answer this question—Probaply, 
it would, now, give almost unpardonable offence to use epithets, 
not half so invective, harsh, or offensive; although, perhaps, 
they might now, a propos, be more fitly and properly used than at 
that time ; but, we choose, rather to use sound arguments and 
plain reasonings, addressed to the understanding, and to the com- 
mon sense and consciences of men, to produce rational convic- 
tions and not to give offence—to unite, and not to divide—and to 
promote truth, peace, and brotherly kindness, and to contend for 
rights and privileges by plainness of speech. 


PHILO EPISCOPOUS. 
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THE INUTILITY, AS WELL AS UNREASONABLENESS OF RESTRICTIONS ON 


CALM DISCUSSION, EXPOSED. 


‘* Whatever leads to temperate discussion, tends to elicit. truth, and 
to enlarge the empire of human knowledge.” DREW. 


Printine has enlarged the limits of our resources, by giving to 
individuals the knowledge of all. It has added to the dignity of 
our nature by giving birth to public opinion. Man no longer 
suffices to himself. His incentives to virtue are increased. He 
feels that, in the presence of the art of Printing, he is acting in 
the presence of ages yet unborn. This more than any other 
cause, religion excepted, has given to modern life the correct- 
ness of moral conduct, so entirely wanting to antiquity. By di- 
recting men’s thoughts to the consideration of their duties and 
their rights, it has strengthened the assurance of their liberties. 
Tyranny derives all its strength from ignorance ; it must quit 
the field when opposed by freedom of discussion. Printing 
serves the place of large standing armies—of numerous fleets. 
From one extremity of our country to the other, public opinion 
is formed and controlled by it ; and those who would: otherwise 
be unseen by the public eye, are now manifest; insomuch that 
the doings of every neighborhood is known to all. But we need 
not enlarge on obvious facts. 

When the political institutions of a country are founded on its 
interests, and really tend to the good of the community, their 
permanence is, in some considerable degree, guaranteed by their 
intrinsic value, and the ‘** powers that be” should be respected 
not from fear, but for conscience sake. 

A form of ecclesiastical government too, which evinces its di- 
vine origin by the equality of rights which it secures to its min- 
isters and members, and the benefits which it conférs on all, ap- 
peals at once to the hearts, the judgment, and affections of every 
one composing its favored community ; and, instead of awaken- 
ing suspicions, inflicting injuries, and arousing oppositions, it 
wins esteem and love from its own happy fraternity, and éven con- 
ciliates the respect of all surrounding denominations by its amia- 
bleness. 

But when the rulers of a Church, after having assumed or in- 
herited supreme power, act as if they were deeply imbued with 
the Anti-Christian and exploded. doctrine, that the Laity are 
made for the convenience of a part of the-Ministry ; that one por- 
tion of the Ministry and all the Laity have nothing to do with 
the laws but to obey them; that Church governments may be 
sustained by unscriptural and tyrannical precedents; that go- 
vernment of any kind is good enough for Christians, provided it 
can but be maintained ; and finally to set all religion and all rea- 
son at utter defiance, virtually to declare that neither the religion 
nor reason of Laymen has aught to do with removing evils exist- 
ing under the fostering ca:e of the government, or even control- 
ling their influence, without the entire consent of the Ministry 
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first had and obtained. When these things abound and when they 
are strenuously defended, is it any wonder that hearts, judgments, 
and affections should be alienated from such a system ? 

And when, in addition to Anti-Scriptural doctrines and doings 
regarding government, some sections of the connexion are told 
by those in high authority, that other sections of the same con- 
nexion, are opposed to them—that one portiun of the Travelling 
and Local Ministry, as well as thousands of the Members, are 
attempting to effect a dangerous revolution ; and that these revo- 
lutionists must not be listened_to ; but that their facts, statements, 
and arguments—their Scripture authorities, and all they can 
offer even to demonstration, must be, in the very outset, disre- 
garded and scouted. When these things are done in the South 
and West, for the purpose of arraying these parts against the 
North and East, what are we tothinkP Tothink indeed! Who, 
under such circumstances, dare think at all! We are fully per- 
suaded that such an abuse of power and Itinerancy, is a wonder- 
ful prostitution of both. And we believe that such an one is so 
far from being a son of peace, a messenger of consolation, that 
he is a sower of discord among brethren. Is not such an one 
not only an open enemy of free discussion, but an enemy of Chris- 
tian freedom too? Have not these things been done for years 
past? Have not the South and the West been warned against 
the North andthe East? We are assured these things have been 
done. And we freely confess, that, under implicit submission 
to these doings, we see nothing in the persons of such rulers and 
such a people, but masters and slaves. And let it be noted that 
men’s minds, if not awakened to a sense of their danger, soon 
fall to the level of the condition to which it is attempted to sub- 
ject them ; and when this is once the case, ¢hey will not long con- 
tinue to think, whose thoughts bring nothing but pain. To pre- 
vent such a catastrophe—to rescue right from the clenched hand 
of unholy power, recourse must be had to men who, in common 
with their species, have the right of discussing these matters. 
And let it be known that if any Minister or other person is op- 
posed to such a process of detecting error and eliciting truth, 
that it is their own sin, and not at all the fault of the religion 
they teach and profess to believe. 

Men have long since found out how ridiculous is the say so, 
the mere authority of men, in the arts and sciences. A Bishop 
might tell us that the sun is of les» dimensions than the earth, 
and that a five wheeled carriage is infinitely to be preferred to 
one with only two or tour wheels ; but we should only smile at 


his contempt of our understanding. So he might tell us that un- 


der perfect freedom of discussion, falsehood would ultimately 
prevail; but his declaration would virtually imply that the hu- 
man faculties are so constituted, as to make it unavoidable to 
cleave to error rather than to truth ; in which case the pursuit of 
knowledge of any sort (even by the Bishop himself) would be fol- 
ly, since evéry step and every effort would carry him and us fur- 
ther from our object. But the supposition of if ujtimate preva~ 
hi 
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lence of falsehood, where religion and reason are free to combat 
it, isonly worthy of Heathenism, Mahomedanism, and the vilest 
species of Popery. Such a supposition is a glaring fallacy, 
proved to be such by our own Church and by the general experi- 
ence of the enlightened part of mankind.. Error may subvert er- 
ror, one false doctrine may supercede another, and truth may be 
long undiscovered, and even when discovered make its way slow- 
ly against the tide of prejudice ; but, that it has not only the pow- 
er of overcoming its antagonist, error, in equal circumstances, 
such as exist in this highly favored country, but also of surmount- 
ing every intellectual obstacle,, every impediment but mere brute 
force, ts proved by the general advancement of knowledgein this 
country, and in our Church. 

If we trace the history of any art, of any science, of religious 
opinions since the corruption of religion, we shall find their his- 
tories to be records of mistakes and misconceptions, narratives of 
misdirected and often fruitless efforts to arrive at the truth ; yet, 
if amidst all these, science and religion have made progress, the 
struggles through which they have passed, far from evincing that 
the human mind is so prone to error as not to be able to appre- 
hend and embrace the truth, these very struggles furnish deci- 
sive evidence to the contrary, and plainly illustrate the strange 
fact, that, in the actual condition of humanity, mistakes are the 
necessary instruments by which truth is brought to light, or at 
least indispensable conditions of the process: witness the errors 
of the Romish Church, which led to the Reformation ; and the 
laxity of principles and morals in the English Church, which led 
to the introduction and establishment of Methodism. 

No one, perhaps, in the present day, although he might be the 
advocate of restraints on the discussion of the subject of Church 
government and theological subjects generally, would be hardy 
cnough to contend for restrictions on the discussion of subjects 
of science or of politics ; and yet, in this respect, all the depart- 
ments of knowledge stand on the same ground. Let those who 
think otherwise, show us the distinctive characteristics which 
render it proper to shackle the discussion of Church polity, while 
every other subject is abandoned, without fear or precaution, 
alike to the conflicting play of the acutests intellects and to the 
blunders of ignorance and imbecility. 

What, however, we have to prove on the present occasion, is 
not, that truth if left to its own energy will finally triumph over 
prevailing errors in principles and practices, but we undertake 
to prove, that, in the free and temperate discussion of Church 
polity, when these discussions are confined to religious persons, 
as is the case with us, there can be no danger of novel errors so 
far prevailing as to overturn established truth ; or divine rights. 
Where is the danger? Do we not see that the exercise of author- 
ity is in support of the present order of things? Now, this au- 
thority is put forth on the assumption that the present form of go- 
vernment is free from error entirely, or at least so fur exempt 
from it, as to justify ‘the powers that be’ in endeavoring to per- 
petuate the system as itis. If thisform of government is as free 
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from defects as the men in high authority assume it to be, why 
need they fear its subversion by discussions of its principles when 
their authority, logic, and religion are all employed to perpetuate 
this very form of government? 

If the principles on which the government is founded be true, 
then is ‘there the highest probability, that every fresh examina- 
tion to which these principles may be subjected, will place them 
in a clearer light ; because, every argument levelled against them 
must involve some fallacy which is liable to detection, and the 
exposure of which will tend to propagate and confirm the very 
principles against which a false argument may be adduced. The 
only cause why any opinions entertained among us, Methodists, relative 
to government, need to apprehend the touch of discussion is, that there 
are certain evidences, and a certain process of reasoning, by which they 
may be proved to be wrong, and the discovery of which may result from 
the conflict of arguments. In this predicament, true opinions and 
scriptural principles can never stand. Truth among us, need 
not fear being vanquished by falsehood. The enlightened part 
of the Methodist community has in it the fixed habits and disposi- 
tions of Christians and freemen; these habits, this religion, this 
reason of theirs, and even the political feelings and principles of 
our brethren, would revolt from attempts to impose flagrant er- 
ror upon them. The Reformers among us, covet, and ardently 
court calm investigation and discussion. They are convinced 
that our condition, as a church, may be infinitely improved. 
They are attempting to improve this condition, depending wholly 
and solely upon moral means for success. And what de their op- 
ponents rely upon for the perpetuation of the present system? 
They rely upon precedent in part, but chiefly upon authority. 
Broken reeds! But although precedent will not silence, nor Anti- 
Christian authority terrify the advocates for Reform, yet they 
find it a work of difficulty to overturn those established errors 
which are ingrafted upon our polity. And wherefore do they 
find it a work of difficulty? Not because the prerogative-men 
come out boldly into the open field of fair argumentation ; but, 
because, so many are engaged by their apparent interests, their 
warped passions, their unreasonable prejudices in its support ; 
being determined to resist the strongest arguments and the clear- 
est demonstration. It is thus that many surround themselves 
with defences, pretending that they fear the overthrow of estab- 
lished truth by discussion? But in what manner do these barri- 
cadoed brethren of ours, defend what they are pleased to style es- 
tablished truth? Not by candidly examining what their friends 
propose to them; but by prescribing silence and submission ; by 
holding up their own examples as being worthy of imita- 
tion, when in fact their whole example is wrought out of mate- 
rials formed from their interests, prejudices, and love of power. 
Their passions and their power have formed an alliance against 
every species of radical reform however necessary it may be made 
to appear. These and such as these, we are bold to say, are the 
greatest enemies of free discussion on the subject of our Church 
Sovernment ; nor do we wonder at the fact. 
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Why do our Bishops itinerate, if it is not for the express pur- 
pose of contracting the empire of error? They will tell us, in- 
crease the general power of discerning the true character of er- 
ror, and you will lessen its dominion. Yes, let us do this: the 
days of concealment and mystery are fled with the years beyond 
the flood. There is now no resource but in a system of fairness 
and open dealing; no feasible mode of ensuring union but by an 
acknowledgement of the rights of the Church ; no efficient means 
of promoting truth but by exalting ignorance into knowledge— 
bondmen into freemen. 


TABLE COMPILED FROM MINUTES OF CONFERENCE FOR 1825. 

















NUMBER IN 

SOCIETY. 
Annual Conference. Dis- Stations Whites, Colored| Total. 

tricts., 

Ohio Conference, - - - - 6 58 se1oa 179| 36372 
Kentucky do. - - - - 6 46, 21228 2937) 24165 
Missouri do. - - - - 5 40) 10458 294) 10752 
Tennessee do- - - - 5 41) 18665. 2501) 21166 
Mississippi do - - - - 4 19} 6960, 1364) 8324 
SouthCarolinado.- - - - 7 61) 23121! 13895) 37016 
Virginia do - - - - 6 47} 19931; 5962) 258938 
Baltimore do.- - - - 7 57] 29321; 9103) 38424 
Philadelphia do. - - - - 5 50} 26648} 7709) 34357 
New York do.- - - - 6 67| 26946 511) 27457 
New Englanddo. - - =< - 7 90} 20699 227} 20926 
Gennesse do.- - - - 9 ®2| 27448 240) 27688 
Total, a oe. & 2 = 73 658/267618} 44922/312540 
Total last year, (1822,) - - 70 5791253238] 44394|297632 
Increase this year, - - - 3 79} 14380 528] 14908 


























Three Bishofis. 1226 Travelling Preachers—represented. Two 
hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred and ninety-six white 
members, one third males, including between four and five thousand 
Local Preachers—all these members and Preachers are unrepresented. 

There are 44,922 coloured members. These, with regard to re- 
presentation, stand on precisely the same ground with their white 
brethren. 


Wesee that among the white male and female, and the colored 
members, there is, with respect to being governed by laws with- 
out their consent, the most perfect equality. But the Travelling 
Preachers make and execute the laws. 

‘* What are the duties of a Bishop.”’ (See Dis. p. 25.) 

To fix the appointments of the Preachers! What do our 
Bishops know of Preachers or People? Next to nothing. To 
oversee the spiritual and temporal business of the Church! Im- 
possible. Such duties were never before required of an erring 
race of mortals. These duties and man’s competencies are at 
open war, and can never be reconciled. But we have already 
Seis our limits. To the reader the whole matter is sub- 
mitted. 
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LAY DELEGATION. 


Mr. Srecxron, 

The last number of the Wesleyan Repository contains ‘ the 
eutlines of a proposed plan for Lay Delegation,” which report 
ascribes to the Rev. »* of the Philadelphia Annual 
Conference. This communication we have read, with a lively 
interest, and deep attention, as well on account of its being the 
first plan proposed for a Lay Delegation, as for its being the 
production of a man so well known in the Church. The writer 
assures us he has ‘his local brethren respectfully in view, and 
» professedly and in reality, he is equally the friend of the local 
ministry in all their rights and privileges.” This being the case, 
it is somewhat surprising to us, that he should, in dividing the 
Church into the two classes of ‘the Laity and the Ministry,’ 
throw the whole body of Local Preachers, which, perhaps, is 
upwards of 5000 into the body of Lay Members ; thereby dis- 
franchising the former of ¢ all their rights and privileges,’ and 
making their condition infinitely worse than it is at present. It 
appears to us, that, inasmuch as they belong to the order of the 
Ministry, though, in the opinion of some, they may be consider- 
ed as sustainiug a kind of middle rank between the Jtinerani 
Ministry and the Laity, it would have been a more natural and 
proper association, to have marshalled them with the Travelling 
Preachers, than with the Lay Members. But as this has not 
been done, and speaking our own individual sentiments, we have 
no wish that it should be, nor do we know of any of our local 
brethren who have. We can only say, that should the change 
take place, which the author of the plan proposes, and the Local 
Preachers consent to ite-it may be considered a question of no 
small moment, how far their ministrations may be affected there- 
by in point of law, or how their services may be considered in 
public opinion. Will not the Local Preachers be made Lay 
Members? Will they not be put down again into the ranks from 
which many of them were taken thirty years ago? How can 
they be any thing else than Lay Members, when by their own 
acts they agree to be so considered in the Church, and to be ex- 
hibited in that light to the Christian world in the book of disci- 
pline >—Again, will not their agreeing to be represented as Lay 
Members, by being amalgamated with the Laity, if it does not 
strip them in law of their ministerial qualifications, fix a distinc- 
tion in point of order, between them and the Itinerant Ministers, 
greater than exists at present? Will it not greatly contribute to 
degrade their office, disparage their services in public opinion, 
and prevent their usefulness? Will it not give the Travelling 
Preachers, and even the Lay Members, an undue influence over 
them, and will it not be the cause of perpetual and endless jea- 
lousies and divisions between the two branches of the Ministry, 
which ought to labour in concert and love? And why should 
all this be P Are not the Local Preachers entitled to their rights 








* We are not at liberty togive names without the consent of writers. 
This will be received as a suffigient apology for the d/ank. 
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as well as the Travelling Preachers? Are not the Local Preach- 
ers called to the work of the Ministry by the great Head of the 
Church, as well as the Travelling Preachers ? Are not the Local 
Preachers ordained in the same manner, and by the same hands 
that the Travelling Preachers are? Have not the Local Preachers 
* Gifts, Grace and Usefulness’ to recommend them, as well as 
the Travelling Preachers? And have not many of them made as 
great sacrifices for the sake of Methodism as the Travelling 
Preachers have ? 

If the evils at which we have glanced above, be likely to grow 
out of the ‘ proposed plan,’ would it not be better so to modify it, 
that each rank in the Church—the Travelling Preachers—the 
Local Preachers—and the Laity, should be distinctly and sepa- 
rately represented? We certainly think it would. And, not- 
withstanding the author of the plan thinks “ it is probable that 
the Local Preachers and the Laity will be reconciled and satisfied 
with the proposed one ;” for ourselves we can say we are not, 
nor will we be. And we most sincerely hope, that the great body 
of Local Preachers throughout the United States, will insist on a 
direct representation for themselves, and agree to no plan, that 
would render their Ministerial acts and doings a nullity it point 
of law, or worse, if possible, in public opinion. 

SAMUEL &b. JENNINGS, 
ALEXANDER M‘CAINE, 
JAMES R. WILLIAMS. 





THE OPINION OF A STATESMAN. 


Ihe following extract of a letter from an eminent Statesman, 
may have been read by our readers, as it has been going the 
rounds in the public prints. It is copied here for the benefit of 
those prospective Legislators who cannot imagine how ages to 
come can be placed in different situations from their own; and 
who can never be brought to think it possible that posterity 
should have any views or wants which they cannot now see and 
provide for. It is said that one of the barbarian conquerors who 
overran the Roman Empire, verily thought within himself, that 
the rules by which he had guided the wanderings of a few fami- 
lies in Tartary, were the fittest code of laws which could be de- 
vised for the government of a great nation. The maxim ought 
to be—Legislation should never be so far prospective as to con- 
template unrepealable or unalterable laws, or rules of govern- 
ment. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
TO THOMAS EARLE, OF PHILADELPHIA, DATED 
MONTICELLO, SEPT. 23, 1823. 

‘* That our Creator made the earth for the use of the living, and 
not for the dead ; that those who exist not can have no use nor 
right in it—no authority nor power over it ; that one generation 
cannot foreclose or burthen its use to another, which comes to it 
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in its own right, and by the same divine beneficence $ that @ pre- 
ceding generation cannot bind a succceding one by its laws or contracts 
—these deriving their obligation from the existing majority, and 
that majority being removed, another comes in its place, with « will 
equally free to make its own laws and contracts. ‘These are atioms 
so self-evident, that no explanatiou can make them plainer; for 
he is not to be reasoned with, who says that non-existence can 
control existence, or that nothing can move something. They 
are axioms, too, pregnant with salutary consequences. The laws of 
civil society, indeed, for the encouragement of industry, give the 
property of the parent to his family on his death, and in most 
civilized countries permit him even to give it by testament to 
whom he pleases ; and it is also found more convenient to suffer 
the laws of our predecessors to stand on our implied assent, as if 
positively re-enacted, until the existing majority positively repeals 
them: but this does not lessen the right of that majority to repeal, 
whenever a change of circumstances, or of witl, calls for it. Habit 


alone confounds civil practice with natural right. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


el Letter from a Member of the Norfolk District Conference, 
to the Editor, upon the subject of Reform. 
Norro.k, Noy. 17, 1823. 


Dear Broruer, 

I have just returned from the District Conference, for this 
District, and I cannot well resist communicating the pleasure 
which we have received from the peace and harmony thaj ex- 
isted in the Conference. ‘The President acted a truly noble 
part, and has endeared himself to the Members. A motion 
was made for Reform, and an Address to the General Confer- 
ence brought up before the Conference. It was temperately, 
though animatedly, discussed ; both parties brought forth their 
strongest arguments. The President observed, that every man 
or body of men, had an undoubted right to remonstrate, pro- 
vided that remonstrance was respectful; and, although there 
were sentiments in the Address which did not accord with his 
own, yet, having been adopted by the body over which he 
presided, he felt it his duty not to leave the chair in the time 
of its discussion, dr to throw any obstacles in the way of its dis- 
cussion ; and furthermore, he felt it his duty to sign the Ad 
dress, as the President of the Conference. This, my brother, 
looks like a liberality of soul, and correct thinking, which does 
not appear to be possessed by all. and has certainly raised him 
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in the estimation of his brethren. We have determined, with 
only about three or four dissenting votes, to Address the Gene- 
ral Conference on the utility of the District Conferences, and 
the propriety of a Lay Delegation, and an equal Government, 
with sincere prayers for the prosperity of our Church, and for 
the peace of Zion, 

fam, Dear Brother, your’s, &c. 


A MEMBER OF THE NORFOLK DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


Lette from a Layman to a Local Preacher, on the subject 
of Representation. 
Dear Sir, 

I agree with you in thinking that the representative system is 
the best ever devised for the government of a community suffi- 
cientl; enlightened to appreciate its numerous benefits. Under 
this system, the major part of the representatives of the people, 
if notall of them, are perpetually bound by their consciences as 
well is their own interests, to promote the prosperity of the 
whole body ; being themselves part of that body, and as indivi- 
sluals, deeply interested in its weal or woe. Under the represen- 
tative system, no man is so mean in his condition, as not to find 
a pretector in his representative. But, under absolute govern- 
ment, whether political or ecclesiastical, rulers are bound togeth- 
er by “ tacit consent,” arising from a cemmunity of interests—it is 
power against the rights of the people. Let it for one moment 
be imagined that one of our op;:ressed brethren may feel himself 
impdled by sufficient considerations, to go up to the Methodist 
hall of Legislation, with a petition or a complaint. He peeps in 
at the door; for peeping you know is all that is at present per- 
mitted. And who, suppose you, does the peeping stranger see P 
Wil you permit me to answer my own question? He sees men 
who have gratuitously assumed to make laws for him, and to 
throw his petition under the table. No demands are tolerated 
here ; all justice, every favor, are gratuities. 

Nothing bind men so strongly together as the same profession, 
especially when they have it in charge to defend assumed power. 
This warfare, when successful, gives to undivided and long con- 
tinued power, its most dangerous effects—effects invariably hos- 
tile to the rights of men. You will, with me, unite in testifying 
our regard and sympathy for those worthy Ministers who only 
lack an opportunity to grant the Church herrights. To them I 
look for an amelioration of the condition of ourlarge community. 
If they are not the representatives of the Church, it is neither the 
fault of themselves nor the fault of the Church; but the fault of 
those who are determined to have a legislative body, destitute, in, 
fact, of constituents. A singular legislature truly! 
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Pardon the length of my exordium, if I may call it one. My 
intention was merely to notice some of the most prominent ob- 
jections you have urged against that desideratum, ** The outlines 
of a proposed plan for a Lay Delegation.” 

You say, the Travelling Preachers, the Local Preachers, and 
the Laity, should de represented as three distinct estates. Permit 
me to suggest some difficulties, for the purpose of having them 
obviated, which, as I conceive, exist as obstacles in the way of 
realizing this plan. Iam sure that the Travelling Ministry will 
avow the most decided opposition to any scheme which shall 
permit them to be outnumbered on the floor of the General Con- 
ference, by the united numbers of the Local Delegates and the 
Lay Delegates. Suppose the whole number of Delegates from 
the three estates is limited to one hundred and twenty: 40 Travel- 
ling Preachers; 40 Local Preachers; 40 Lay Delegates—s0 
against 40, say the Travelling Ministry. This calculation, I have no 
doubt, would, if tested, happily prove illusory. For, the Local and 
Lay Delegates would be the representatives in fact of no part 
less than the whole. Our Church is one and indivisible. The 
Delegates would, it may be safely assumed, be as much divided 
on most, if not all, questions, in favor of the Travelling Ministry 
as against them. I have no idea of these unfriendly suspicions 
having any foundation in truth; yet, I fear, if your scheme is 
urged, they will be but too operative in deciding the question of 
our right to representation. 

Permit me to suggest another difficulty to your being eqnally 
represented with the Travelling Ministry. This objection is not 
of my own origination. It comes from a quarter whence it 
might naturally be expected. The Travelling Ministry being 
wholly devoted to the work, claim a kind of precedency, as a sort 
of parochial Clergy, being in pastoral charge of the flock; but 
the Local Ministry have no pastoral charge. ** Nogv’with what 
shew of justice,” it is asked, ‘* can it be demanded that the com- 
bined numbers of the representatives of the Ld@d Ministry, 
without parochial charge, and the representatives of the Lay 
Members should outnumber the Travelling Ministry two to one r”’ 
It is stated that no Church whatever admits of that principle— 
And to contend for it, in the present instance, it is apprehended, 
would completely defeat the whole plan of a Local and a Lay 
Delegation, as being inadmissible. What real soundness there 
may be in this argument, and what solid ground for these fears, 
I submit it to your consideration to say. 

To obviate some of the principal of these difficulties, I would 
suggest that the Travelling Ministry send to the General Confe- 
rence one half of the whole number of representatives, and that 
the Local Ministry and the Laity send the other half. But in 
what way the Local and Lay Represcntatives shall be equally ap- 
portioned and elected, I confess, I cannot easily diggern. 

I think that as you object in part to the * sutiites of a plan, 
&c.”’*you are bound to favor the Reformers and others, with a 
detailed plan, as soon as possible, in the Repository. Let these 
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matters be freely discussed and expleined. We differ not with 
regard to ostensible principles ; though we may respecting mere 
details ; and these differences I am persuaded will soon vanish. 
Let us be careful not to give our opponents any just occasion for 
triumphing overus. Let us not furnish the representatives of the 
Travelling Ministry with any pretext for saying, “ We cannot 
legislate to you your rights, because of your own disagreements.” 
I hope you will soon appear with your plan. We should, by all 
means, have a plan in which the friends of Reform can unite, suf- 
ficiently matured to presen: to the next General Conference ; “and, 

if after having left nothing undone on our part, to obtain and se- 
cure our rights, we should, unhappily for the Church, fail in ob- 
taining a full recognition of them, we can then console ourselves 

with the reflections that we have donc well and deserved well. 


Yours, &c. A LAYMAN, 


Proposals concerning some written account of the Rev. 
VALENTINE COOK. 
Mr. Srockron, 

It should seem that it is among us as it was in the time of the 
prophet, that now too the righteous perish, and no man layeth it 
to heart. Our useful men are silently dropping off, and in a few 
years not a memorial of them or their labours will be found 
among us. Ihave heard of no account or contemplated account 
of the late Valentine Cook. Ought not his name to be rescued 
from oblivion ? Permit me through your paper, which may be 
casually seen by some of his -surviving friends, to request them 
either to publish some biographical notice of him, or to put such 
information as they possess into some other hands for that pur- 
pose. if they should be disposed to confide the materials to you, 
and no one tec can be found to give them form, I will undertake 
it myself, 

By what I can learn Mr. Cook was of German descent, and was 
born in Monroe County, Virginia. He appears to have been 
brought forward to Cokesbury Coilege by Dr. Pheobus, frora 
whence he was received at the Conference, and was appointed to 
travel on Calvert Circuit, Maryland, under Jonathan Forest, at 
the time of the great revival there. In the course of that year it 
is said he fell into a most painful state of doubt respecting his 
own acceptance with Gop; but still continued his publick labours 
with much success. A year or two afterwards he was again 
tempted in the same manner, but was soon relieved and settled, 
strengthened, stablished so as to doubt no more. The report is 
that on his death-bed his soul was in an almost continual state of 
triumph, and that in an extacy he continued to proclaim glory! 
glory!! till his last breath. 

If current report may be credited, Mr. Cook must have been 
subject to a considerable degree of absence of mind from intensi- 
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: 
ty of thinking. Among his friends and brethren, both as a Chris- 
tian and asa Minister, he was much distinguished for his faith, 
and by others supposed to be somewhat enthusiastic. He travel- 
led for several years, and located in Kentucky, but still was in 
journeyings often, and always preaching to individuals, or to 
companies or congregations wherever hefound them. His great 
faith, as is usual, appears to have been attended with corres- 
ponding effects, and his ministry was talked about in every place. 
{t is said he always preached to the heart. He appears to have 
come nearer to the standard of the indefatigable Methodist 
Preachers of whom we read, than almost any one among us. It 
is peculiarly desirable to have a detailed and authentic account of 
this only fruit of our College, and this recent example of the pri- 
mitive zeal. Valentine Cook was a Methodist College bred, 
Methodist Preacher, of whose piety and usefulness we have never 
had any doubts ; but we are persuaded that we are not singular 
in our wish to know more about him. 

Our proposals need not be limited to the Repository. No 
doubt thé Editor of the Methodist Magazine would zealously co- 
operate in the design, if any one has scruples about correspond- 
ing with you, and you would surely have no objection to repub- 
lish from that work. A SUBSCRIBER. 





Letlers to a Member of the General Conference. 
LETTER I. 
Dear BrRoruer, 

All the divisions, in opinion, or in fact, among us, of a serious 
nature, have been, as you know, some way cennected with the 
measures or movements of our Bishops. Thus the projected 
Council of Mr. A. was not one of the least causes of the division 
in Virginia, and which proved so disastrous to our interests in 
that once favoured region. And at this moment all the Travelling 
Preachers and no inconsiderable number of Local Preachers and 
members are divided into two great parties, under their Episco- 
pal Leaders, and might not inaptly be called M*Kendreeans and 
Georgians: but, in all these instances, the Church has been only 
the tail. These are most important items in our history. The 
itinerant superintendancy, that soul and life, as it is supposed to 
be, of our cause; thatintended centre and bond of our union, has 
become the source and fountain head of our troubles and dangers. 
Ido not say that these results were intentional. Certainly they 
were not. But how stand the facts ? The Council project shook 
publick confidence ; and loss of confidence is the avenue to sus- 
picion and division. Mr. George, no doubt, rejoiced exceeding- 
ly at the immediate effects of his mediation, as wellhe might. It 
was indeed a moment of infinite interest; but, this transient feel- 
ine of delight served only to make the heart more exquisitely 
sensible and susceptible of the shock which was soon to follow.— 
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Mr. M‘Kendree’s measures convulsed the whole Conference ; 
wrought up party feeling almost to frenzy, and, as a corres- 
pondent expresses the present state of the connexion, ‘* agitated 
all the widely extended circles of Methodism.” From the sus- 
ension of the Conciliatory resolutions, I date the commence- 
ment of the downfall of our Bishops power. 

In several particulars, it has been asserted by competent judg- 
es, that our system is nearly allied to, if not identical with, Pope- 
ry. Amongst these, the following deserve a particular notice :— 
ist. The Popish Clergy make laws for the Laity without their 
consent.—So do the Travelling Preachers for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 2d. The pastoral funciions are all derived 
from the Bishops, without whose authority or consent no flock 
can have a pastor.—So our Travelling Preachers and Congrega- 
tions depend upon our Bishops, who have the sole power of all 
appointments. 3dly, The right of presentation to livings, which 
is sometimes in the Bishops, or the Governments, or the Lay 
Patrons, is wholly in our Bishops. 4th. The generals or heads 
of the orders of Friars or Travelling Monks, can sefid them 
where they please—so our Bishops can send Travelling Preach- 
ers. Here let me observe once for all, that if it offend you to 
call these powers papal you may name them yourself. I omily as- 
sert that they existed in the Catholic Church before the Reforma- 
tion, and exist there still; and that in every place where they 
have been in operation, and the spirit of religious linerty has put 
forth its energies, they have been opposed. ‘This is the point in 
Church history to which I am anxious to call your attention.— 
What has liberty done or always aimed to do with those high 
powers? Curb and controul them. The spirit of liberty has 
ever been found to be inimical to such powers and prerogatives as 
are exercised by our General Conference and Bishops. Shall I 
be told that in this free country these powers have existed among 
free men for forty years? Were, then, those points of resem- 
blance, though so plain, unperceived all this while ? 

Have Travelling Preachers any other alternative but to stand 
impeached of ignorance or of design? Humbling, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the former may be, will it not be preferred to 
a confession of knowingly and wilfully restoring powers which 
have ever been held obnoxious by the friends of liberty, and to 
suppress which, innumerable lives have been sacrificed? But 
the plea of ignorance, though it may extenuate the guilt of the 
past, cannot apologise for the future. Names alter not the nature 
of things. The shifting of a mass of matter into different hands, 
has no effect upon its gravity. The principles of power are not 
to be estimated by the professions of the men who hold them, but 
by their own intrinsic nature and tendency. 

All the Reformers and Dissenters opposed the powers which 
are now iu the hands of Travelling Preachers and Bishops. And 
the measures pursued at the last General Conference have open- 
ed the eyes of many, and will open the eyes of many more, who 
never before thought sufficiently to examine for themselves. 

Xt will become more and more evident to every reflec ting mind. 
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that we must change our ground, or renounce all affinity and re- 
lation, not only to the friends and patrons of religious liberty, 
but, in fact, to the Reformers and the Reformation. Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Friends, and Protestant Epis- 
copalians, will ail disown us, and leave us among the Lauds and 
the Parkers—the Bonners and the Gardiners—the Becketts and 
great Gregories—and all the great champions for suprenfacy and 
high Church politics. It could easily be proved that the obnoxious 
principles of power exist among us, in many instances, in a 
more unqualified manner and degree, than in several of the reli- 
gious establishments. In England, no ecclesiastical law can be 
enacted or repealed without the consent of parliament, a part of 
whom are representatives of the people. And in France, though 
Catholic, the maxim is, the Clergy kiss the Pope’s toe, but bind 
his hands. The powers of Travelling Preachers are as plenary 
as it is possible for them tobe. They can, not only legislate for 
the Church without ils consent, but according to their own defini- 
tion, make and unmake Constitutions. Are not these amazing 
prerogatives to be lodged in a body of Preachers? All with 
whom I have conversed, who were favorable to the Conciliation, 
consider it as little more than nominal. Why then has it pro- 
duced so much ayitation and alarm? In the same way that the 
scratch of a pin often ends in a dangerous sore, by giving vent to 
the bad humors and habits of the body. <A vast amount of suf- 
fering and discontent is annually generated under the present 
regime. Men’s minds have become extremely irritable under 
this morbid excitement of power. The body social is like the 
body physical, when the mass of fluids tend to mortification, the 
least cause may produce a crisis. 

The two old friends, whose souls were once like the souls of 
David and. Jonathan, may again be reconciled. The pledges of 
affection may again be interchanged among Travelling Preachers ; 
and all may seem to unite; but, in one year after the General 
Conference, new causes of discontent will be again generated. 
The kingdom is divided against itself. Changes must ensue; or 
confidence wi'!l be irretrievably lost. One would think the fate 
of the peace-loving and cautious author of the Conciliation, ought 
to admonish all to beware of half-measures and mediations.— 
The system is sinking under the weight of its own powers. Al! 
its disorders proceed from indirect debility. Its Papal functions 
and attributes incumber it more than Saul’s armor did David. 

Before I conclude this Letter, let me remark that the M*Ken- 
dreeans have no cause of additional disaffection towards the Geor- 
gians, on account of the opinions or actions of the third party, 
which, since the divisions of the Travelling Preachers, have risen 
in the Church in behalf of its own right of suffrage. The only 
point in which they happen to agree, 1s matter of accident. The 
Georgians reciprocate no favors with them, nor have they asked 
any favors. This third party have neither leaders nor toad-eaters 
among them. Conscious of their own rights, they desire not to 
trick or use artifice, neither do they stoop to fawn nor to flatter 
men in power, A. B.C 
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7 ¢ a 


If we had supreme authority over ihe present legislators of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Travelling Preachers, 

we would oblige them all to read Neal’s History of the Puri- 
tari’s ; at leastthe 3d volume of Mr. Toulman’s edition. ‘This 
work could not surely have been read so as to be understood, 


and remembered by the learned author of the vindication of 


Methodist Episcopacy, and his friends who recommended its 
publication. And we suspect that scarcely one in ten of the 
members of the General Conference are generally acquainted 
with its interesting contents. The divine rights of Episcopacy 
and Presbytery may be seen in this hintectionl sketch, vibrating 
as on ascale-beam ; but which side soever pr edominates, liberty 
of conscience is weighed out to none but themselves. ‘* The 
body of Elders,’’ commonly called the Assembly of Wesiminster 
Divines, were a dead match for the Bishops in intolerance ; 
though, happily for them, « kind Providence prevented them 
from. gaining a firm hold upon the power of the law and the 
sword ; the latter of which cut the Gordian Knot, and thus 
opened the way for the religious liberties of these United 
States. 

It is a most mortifying chapter in ecclesiastical history, to 
those who are sincerely disposed to befriend the memory of 
the Ministry of the Christian Church, which records their con- 
duct respecting the religious liberties of the people. How dis- 
tressing and humiliating to reflect, that Romanist and Protest- 
ant, Episcopal, and Presbyterian Divines, have been defeated 
by the hand of violence, to make way for the rights of the 
Chureh. 

The general term of Puritan, it seems, was lost after the 
meeting of the Assembly of Divines, in those of Presbyterian 
Erastian, and Independent. The second of these was derived 
from Erasticas, a German Divine, who contended that the 
power of the Ministry is only advisary and admonitory ; and, 
the power to punish, or excommunicate, in the magistrate. — 
The two latter made but a small number of the Assembly, but 
they had considerable influence in certain questions with the 
Parliament. 

The preaching and praying soldiers in the army, carried the 
day against all the Royal and Ecclesiastical monopolizers. — 
“The army insisted upon the toleration of all Christians in 
the enjoyment of all their civil and religious rights, and till 
they obtained it, they agreed not to lay down their arms.— 
They had fought the Parliament’s battles, and, therefore, 
thought it unreasonable to be told openly, if they could not 
compiy with the Presbyterian settlement, they must expect to 
be punished as sectaries and driven out of the land. They 
would not disband without a full provision for liberty of con- 
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science; that they did not look upon themselves as a band of 
Junizaries; but, volunteers, that had been fighting for the 
liberties of the nation, of which they were a part, and that they 
were resolved to see those ends secured.” 

If we did not reflect on the uniform character of human na- 
ture, under similar circumstances, and consider that history 
teaches by example, it would be scarcely possible to retain 
patience and temper enough to read over these tedious debates, 
and reports, and conferences, between men who could see no 

rights but their own; who would have all or nothing. But 
the thing that hath already been, is the same that shall be here- 
after. Our Bishop’s power-men, and Elder’s power-men, will 
most likely go on with their own exclusive matters until a 
third party, losing all confidence in them and affection for 
them, will take the short cut, and leave them to reckon with- 
out their host. When men care for nobody but themselves, 
need we wonder that nobody should care for them? What if 
the body of Elders, instead of governing themselves, and all 
those whom they claim as their own, should adopt the plan of 
securing power by dividing it with the Church? We would 
say, if we were Presby ters, —Come, brethren, and take fare 
with us We cannot labour for you unless you give us food 
and raiment. Our dependence is mutual ; if you reap our spi- 
rituals, we reap your carnals ; which is no small tax upon you 
in these griping times; it is reasonable—it is right that you 
should council with us, and join in making rules for the com- 
mon government. 

One is tempted to wonder how our leading men could have 
disposed of their eyes and ears, when one looks over their 
rules and regulations. How could they have read or heard of 
Church history, and remain ignorant of the danger of monopo- 
lizing power? Of all the discord which was ever sown among 
brethren, that which springs from ambition is the greatest, 
and engenders the most irreconcileable enmity. The very 
names of Romanist, and Protestant ; of Episcopalian, and 
Presbyterian, even in this free country, stirs the blood, by 
reviving the recollection of the old oppressions of power. We 
say, ‘nd if it would be of any avail, would say with tears of 
commiseration, to the General Conference of 1824, save your- 
selves from the untoward generation whose names stink in the 
nostrils of all the true friends of Church liberty. This is the 
day of your power ; use it to deliver, yourselves from the hands 
of those who must hate you, if you persist to follow the exam- 
ple of ecclesiastical suprematists. 

Nothing, in this world, can be forced to extremes without 
reaction. Infallibitity and omnipotence are denied to mortals. 
Church history is little else than a record of the fatal conse- 
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quences of over-doing. The very evil which our fathers sought 
to avoid, viz. the want of discipline, came upon all the Cburches, 
in consequence of aiming at too much discipline. Let us be- 
ware, lest the same cause produce the same effect among us. 


PHOBUS. 





** Neither as being lords over God’s Heritage; but being ensamples 
to the flock.” —I Peter, V. 3. 


This text has been quoted before, in the course of this publica- 
tion; and ourrulers cannot be too often reminded of he injunc- 
tion which it contains. Our senior Bishop, who has claimed 
almost absolute powers, would consider himself greatly injured 
if he were accused of “ /ording it over God’s heritage.”’ He is 
an ** overseer,” not a lord; buthe is notonly an ‘* overseer,” he is 
also, as he says, an ‘* over-ruler.”” Now, the translators of our 
English Bible, say, in the margin of I. Peter, V.chap. Sd. verse, 
that to lord, is to over-rule ; of course to over-rule the heritage, is to 
lord it over them. But our Bishop says he has a right, evx-offcio 
to over-rule; that is, he has a right to be a lord over God’s heritage. 
Such, it is with sorrow said, is the amount of the doctrine of one 
of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church! 





AN EXTRACT. 

‘* A state in which the people have no part either immediate or 

remote in leyislation, cannot be distinguished by any name but 
that of a despotism.” 





DONATION. 


Mr. Stockton, 
Sir,—I have been a constant reader of the Wesleyan Repo- 


pository, and heartily approve of its object and contents; but 
to shew you, that my esteem is not in word only, I enclose 
you $50, as a donation from me to the cause of Reform, to 
be expended in the purchase of paper, &c. for the Repository. 


A FRIEND TO THE CAUSE OF REFORM.” 


* Perhaps, the best way of duly expressing our thanks for the 
liberal donation made ‘* ¢o the cause of Reform,” is to publish the 
Note of the Donor. His implied conclusions are true: difficul- 
ties must beset the path of a publisher of a periodical work, issued 
under the circumstances which have from the beginning accom- 
panied the Repository. 





ERrata.—On page 304, second line from the bottom of the Table, 
for 222696, read 267618. 
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